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III.— COMIC TERMINATIONS IN ARISTOPHANES 
PART V. 



Verbs 

-A\(D 

Verbs in -vXXu> are found chiefly in comedy. With the excep- 
tion of /ucttvAAo) they do not occur in epic poetry at all. They are 
colloquial words, sometimes low and vulgar, and even coarse and 
obscene, e. g., p.vW<o ( = piv£<o) Lat. molo, coeo, Bepp.vW.ij> (— 
Si<f>u>) excorio, o-avvXX<o ' wag the tail, ' ' fawn upon, ' <tt<o/jlvWu> 
'babble,' 'chatter,' 'gabble,' onomatopoetic words like /S8bWa> 
'funk,' /3pvAA<u from (3pv, a child's cry for drink, and p.oip.vW<o 
' suck,' etc. 1 This me'* «r less vulgar character of verbs in -vXXm, 
together with the close similarity between the verbal ending -vXX<o 
and the diminutive suffix -uAAos, gave rise to the opinion 2 that such 
verbs were diminutives, in spite of Priscian's denial 3 of the exist- 
ence of diminutive verbs in Greek. It is easy to assume that a 
verb in -vAAto is derived from a dim. in -vXXos, especially when the 
former has a meaning somewhat akin to that of diminutives. 4 But 
the fact is that most verbs in -vXX<o are derivatives in im from adjec- 
tives in -v\os 5 or other stems in -u\-, just as the verbal endings 
-dXX<a, -€'AA.o>, -iXX<o and -oAAa> come from -dkiw, -eXt<o, tXto> and 
-d\t(u. 6 A few remain that in the present state of our knowledge 
can not be accounted for in this way. These are comic and collo- 
quial forms, arising perhaps from analogy. i£aira.Tv\Ao>, for ex- 
ample, may be regarded as coming from a diminutive form in 

1 Cf. Neil on Ar. Eq. 224, 1144. 

a See Lobeck, Proleg. 125, Schwabe, De Deminut. Graec. et Lat. p. 27, 
and most editors on Ar. Ach. 657, Eq. 224, Pac. 465, etc. 

3 Keil II, 431. 

* See Grimm, Deutsche Gram. 2 Ill 662. One may compare such fre- 
quentative verbs in English 'as nibble from nip, tipple from tip, gobble 
from gob, dabble from dab, etc. 

6 E. g., al/ii\os ai/ii\\a, Ka/nriXos Ka/iirvWa, <TTp<yyyv\os arpoyyvWa, 

"The diminutives in -v\os or (with gemination of X) -i/XXos that are 
derived from appellatives are, on the other hand, very rare. 
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-uAAos, just as ij/3u\Xtao) is derived from *ij^3vAAiov. Debrunner,' 
however, suggests that i£a.iraTvk\<j> was made to conform to the 
pattern of al/*uAA<o which has the same meaning, 8 and that so also 
was o-cwrvAAa) which is likewise explained as being equivalent to 
airardm. Debrunner says further that the low word 8tpfiv\\o> (from 
Scp/m) may have been influenced in its formation by /xv\\«>. 

This coarse and vulgar suffix has a comic force in the following 
words ; 

iZa.Ka.TvWo Ach. 657, Eq. 1144, 'gull,' 'humbug,' 'bam- 
boozle,' in place of i^airardo). 3 Compare crairvWa* Rhinthon fr. 24 
Kb. This may be the Dorian form of 6rjirvWo> ; 10 if so, see Hesychius : 

OrfTTUtv iiairariov, KoXantvatv, 6avp\dt,iov, also Orjira • ij/ivStTai, and 

Or/infrfc • airaTtuv. Hesychius explains crau-vAAav by means of 
craivtiv. 

r)/3vkkido> Ran. 516, Pherecr. 108, 29. Like r/fidw from rjpt), so 
■rjfivWidio is made from an assumed form ripvWiov with the same 
verbal ending -do. The diminutive here is hypocoristic, and is 
used to arouse passion. Cf. Comic Termin. Part I, pp. 1 9 f. 

oyjcvA\o/uu Pac. 465 is coarser than oyxoo/uai. ' How high and 
mighty you are ! ' ' What damnable conceit ! ' dyxvAov • o-ep.v6v, 
yavpov, Hesych. 

/3SvAAo> Eq. 224, Lys. 354, from /38tV The form in -vAA.*> is 
even more vulgar than the primitive word. Compare «yx^°* i n 
Vesp. 627 for a similar usage. 

fipvWio (Eq. 1126) = vmnrCino, «k p.ip.rjo'tws rrjs rutv iralh'tav <po>vfjs, 
Symmachus ap. schol. 'Sip,' 'tipple,' 'guzzle.' It is the child- 
ish " old Demus who uses f}pv\\.a> here. 

koikvAAo) Th. 852 and p*>ip.vXka> adesp. 1080, apparently redupli- 
cated forms, 12 and <TT<auvkkm 13 deserve mention here because they 
belong almost exclusively to comedy. 

* a-n-tpxvWio, implied in o-ircpxvAAdS^v adesp. 30, in place of 

(nripxpiiai, 

'Indoger. Forsch. XXI 98. 

"See the fifth vir60e<ris to Aristophanes' Plutus. 

" ' Befool ' — ' ibef uddle ' is not a sufficiently accurate translation. 
Sharpley compares ' swill ' — ' swizzle.' 

10 Cf. Ahrens, Dial. Dor. pp. 66 f. 
u Cf. vss. 71'5f., 726, 823, etc. 

11 Cf. Leo Meyer, Griech. Etym. II 239, (445), IV 390, 444. 

" Ach. 579, Eq. 1376, Nub. 1003, Pac. 995, Th. 1073, 1074, Ran. 1071, 
1310, koto- Th. 461, Ran. 1160. 
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■jr\avvTTa> A v. 3 " a comic alteration or extension of irAavao/uu, " 
says the scholiast. With it van Leeuwen compares verbs in -uAAw, 
and it is true that some verbs in -vtto>, like those in -vXA.<o, have a 
homely and vulgar meaning, e. g. , -ivottw, /ZSeXvTTOficu, p.opp.oXvT- 
Toftai, iyyXwrcro), iroi<pvcro-<D, crKapSativTrw, and forms like yprrrria, 
xj/vtto), fSpvTTw, xavvcro-oi, <f>pvrT<j>, ftopftopvTTw, that make their ap- 
pearance late. BwpvTTofuxi in Theocr. 7, 43 Debrunner" regards 
as a comic formation like irXavvrra), made perhaps in imitation of 
it. Most editors, however, including Ahrens, refer to Gregory of 
Corinth I5 who says that it is the Doric form of Smpiopai. 

-O.TTU1 

\aifj.a.TT<o Eccl. 1178, 1 " 'guzzle,' from \aijnds 'throat,' 'gullet,' 
may have been formed on the analogy of KavdrTw," and 8pvtw.TTa> 
adesp. 986 (cf. Spwr™) may perhaps have been formed on the an- 
alogy of o-wapa.TTm, as Debrunner suggests, 18 but that a comic force 
lies in the suffix in these words is not sufficiently clear. 

-tao) 

The denominative suffix -«£*>, though used at first without specif- 
ic meaning, as the examples from Homer given by von der Pford- 
ten, Griech. Denom. S. 16 f. show, came later to have in a large 
group of verbs a definite significance : it denoted sickness, usually 
sickness of the body, e. g. , 6<p6a\fjuao> ' suffer from eye-sickness, ' 
<p6un£<a ' be consumptive, ' (3ovXi)uao> ' suffering from ravenous hun- 
ger,' vavTia<a 'beseasick,' Xi6iau> 'suffer from the stone,' iA.iyyia<o 
' be dizzy.' Some verbs in -am have the same force, e. g., iroSaypdm 
'have gout in the feet,' txtXayxoXam 'be melancholy-mad.' With 
this meaning of disease the suffix became productive in the hands 
of the comic poets; they employed it to designate various new dis- 
orders and maladies, chiefly mental, of their own creation. Attached 
to some stems -taw carried with it the meaning ' sick for ' in the 

14 1. F. XXI 242 f. ISee also van Herwerden, Lex. s. v. SwpvTreadat. 

"Dial. Dor. § 110. 

"See also Herond. 6, 97. 

" Eur. 'Cycl. 157, Ar. Eq. 105, Eupol. 272. 

18 6. 225, cf. 8. B20: Nun hangte sioh wegen Xaraaau und irariaaw 
die Bedeutung des L&rmens oder larmenden Schlagens an -i.oau>, was 
durch primare Verba wie apaaaw, denominative wie navaaow, jedenfalls 
auch durch den Klang von -iaaa gefordert wurde. 
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sense of 'pining, longing, languishing for,' that is to say, it ex- 
pressed a morbid desire, as in the words paBryndxa, cto^uttiAm, kv<tiAo>, 
/Mxa-Tiyidu). In the course of time the quality of morbidity was lost, 
the desire alone remained, and thus arose the class of desiderative 
verbs in -ido>. 

Comic uses of the ending occur in the following words: 

cri/lvWuxm Eq. 61 'I have the Sibyl-craze,' 'I have gone daft on 
oracles, ' denotes a mental malady, and must be distinguished from 
<nftvX\a(vu> ' I am inspired and prophesy like a Sibyl, ' which is ex- 
plained in Diod. 4, 66 fin. by the word «v0«d£a>. Compare Kopv- 
jSavTtoo) 'IamCorybant-mad,' 'I have Cory bantic frenzy, 'in Vesp. 8, 
a word that seems to be used familiarly in Plat. Crit. 54 D, Ion 
533 E, 536 C, Symp. 215 E, LoDgin. 5, 1, Pliny 11, 54. 

\o<j>dm Pac. 1211. The scholiast points out that Aristophanes 
here coined a verb in -du> that would indicate a disease, "crestache " 
(Rogers), " plume-onia " (Sharpley), on the analogy of vSepidw 
' I have the dropsy, ' woSaypd<a ' I have gout in the feet, ' <rir\r)vidu> 
' I am splenetic' The proper use of ko<j>d<a in the sense of ' grow 
a crest,' like Kop.da> 'wear long hair,' yeveima 'grow a beard,' is 
found in Babr. 88, 4. 

p.e\XoviKiAa> Av. 640 "IhavetheNiky-dilly-dallies" (Forman), a 
disease marked by doubts, hesitations, and delays, cf. Thuc. 6, 25, 1. 

j3e/xj3tKtda> Av. 1465. In place of j8«/x/W£o> Aristophanes used 
ttoUu) /Je;u./Juaa> ' give him the spinning sickness,' that is, by lashing 
him with a scourge as boys whip tops (/3e/u,/JiK«), cf. Callim. Epigr. 
1,9. 

pa6r)TtAu> Nub. 183 ' I am pining for knowledge,' ' I have an itch 
for information, a passion for philosophy,' is formed like ovpryrtdw 
and x^Tidai which seem to have been more or less common. Note 
the impatience of Strepsiades to satisfy his great desire. 

(yo^ia-rvdia Eubulid. 1 ' yearn for the sophist's art,' ' long to be 
a sophist,' must indicate a similar craving. 

<Tv>Kpa.Tdu> Ar. Av. 1282 'I have the Socrates-mania.' The de- 
sire for homoeoteleuton may be partly responsible for this new for- 
mation. 

/3ivr)Tida> Lys. 715. This word reveals the malady among the 
women which has caused Lysistrata so much trouble and anxiety. 
By reason of its vulgarity it comes as a surprise and a contrast after 
the lofty language of the parodies from Euripides just preceding 
(706-7, 713). It is found also in Plat. Com. 174, 21 (conj.) and 
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in adesp. 13; inro/3t.v. Menand. 462, cf. adesp. 887. o-KOToftividut 
Ach. 1221 is a comic formation made so as to correspond to o-koto- 
Sividuo in 1219. See a somewhat similar jingle in mvuv and /ftvetv 
in Ran. 740. 

Two words like pivrfridw in meaning may be appended here: 
ya\idu> adesp. 967 ' have the cat-sickness, ' comically formed from 
ya\rj, and Kvo-idm adesp. 1061 'be sick for the kvo-os.' 

ftaa-TiywM Eupol. 429 ' I am pining for the lash. ' pMo-Ti.yi.av = 
to Seto-Oai fmo-Tiyu>v, Pollux. Compare Kovpidu> Pherecr. 30, simi- 
larly explained by Pollux as equivalent to Stopai Kovpas. 

(cXaixnaa) Ar. PI. 1099. KXawrup = KXavpjxTiov Sdrai (Mein.), 

' wants to weep,' ' craves a cudgeling.' 

-i£co 

The great frequency of verbs in -i£o> in comedy is a matter of 
common observation. M Many of them belonged to the sermo fami- 
liaris, others are inventions of the comic poets, who did not hesitate 
to transform any noun and even a prepositional phrase into a verb 
by means of this suffix. In these comic formations the fun lies 
almost entirely in the body of the word ; yet since the verbal ending 
-i£u) is the means by which such expressions are made into verbs, it 
may perhaps be given credit for a small fraction of the comic effect. 
Hence the more conspicuous examples deserve mention here : jrcwr- 
iu£u) (from 7raTT7ras) Vesp. 609 ' she papas me, ' ' she calls me papa, ' 
ira.T€pC£u> (iraTtip) Vesp. 652 ' do not father me, ' ' do not call me 
father,' /3aKi£«> (Baias) Pac. 1072 'stop your everlasting talk about 
Bacis,' Kapha.pIi.io (Ka.phap.ov) Th. 617 'chatter about cresses,' htjpilm 
(StJ/aos) Vesp. 699 ' to be forever talking of the people, the dear 
people,' ivrpLToivi^u) (rpia, Tptroyevijs) Eq. 1189 'to third with 
Water,' & KaTarpiaKOvrovri^u) (TpuaKOVTOVTis) Eq. 1391 ' to be-thirty- 
year them,' 8uurKav8iKi£w (a-<cav8i£) Eq. 19 ' do not fill me full of pot- 
herbs,' T\Z,<a (t») Ar. fr. 871 'to be forever asking why,' fyiraMoW^w 

(n) n-aiav Or vauav) Eq. 408 'to cry i^ irawiv,' ap.<j>iavaKTi£a> (aptpl 
avaKTa) Cratin. 67, Ar. fr. 59 'to sing ap.<pl avaKTa,' o-KOpaKi£,m 

(i<s KopaKai) adesp. 1147 'to bid one go to perdition.' See also 
Apolloph. 4, Araros 7, Eupol. 2, Ar. Lys. 587, etc. 

u Helbing, Gram, der Sept., S. 125, says that in Aristophanes and the 
comic fragments there are aJbout 500 of them that are rarely met else- 
where. 

*> " The Threician Pallas threeifled it."— Walsh. 
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A similar situation exists in the case of the factitive suffix -oo>. 
With it some ridiculous words are coined for the comic effect, a 
small part of which may likewise be attributed to the ending, e. g., 
iyKourupoui (Koicrupa) Nub. 48 'to Coesyrafy,' 8w.\<I>it6o> 21 (oiX<£itov) 
Nub. 669 ' to barley-meal, ' ' to fill full of barley meal, ' «Vao-7riSoo> 
(doTus) Ach. 368 'to enshield,' 8t\<paKoopai (8e'A.<£a£) Ach. 786 
' to come to pighood ' (cf. av&poo/uu, €$av8poopxu) , <pi\unri86u) ' a 
("tiAwnriS^s) conj. in Alexis 144 ' you have been made into a veri- 
table Philippides, i. e., you are as thin as Philippides. ' 

Varia 

8okiku> Hermipp. 12. Used in place of 8oku> to ridicule the bar- 
barian language of Hyperbolus' mother. See Hesych. s. v., Mei- 
neke Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. 94, Lobeck Proleg. 148. Compare 
ao-traKaXopai adesp. 953. 

avaxvoiavOrj Ach. 791 in place of the correct form avaxvoid88rj 23 
was perhaps due, as Starkie suggests, to assimilation to the preced- 
ing TrayyvBrj. Ihis verb avaxyoiaivofuu is a aira£ dp-qp.ivov. In a 

somewhat similar way, for the sake of the assonance and with comic 
intent, Aristophanes used the middle voice of pcyKu> Eq. 115, x<"p<» 
Pac. 291, and x«£<° Eq. 1057," instead of the active, and in Eq. 
456 contrary to the common practice 25 he contracted KoXao-ei, the 
future middle of «oAa£a>, into koAoT in order to make a pun with 
ko\ois. So also Cicero with comic intent made the hybrid word 
faeteon in Att. I, 16, 13 after the fashion of the Greek verbal 
4»Xoo-o<f>rjT(ov just preceding it, in place of the Latin gerundive 
form. 

Adverbs 

'ATTtKrjpSs Alexis 213 is comic for 'Attikws, the ending -r)pu>s 
being borrowed from fioxOripw, Xmi/ipHs, or some such word with 
this ending that fits in the context and gives the poet's meaning. 28 

8<apo8oKio-Ti Eq. 996. The adverbial ending -tori is borrowed 

21 Cf. dapino (daps) Plaut. Capt. 897, "I'll dinner you till doomsday, 
if it's true." — 'Lindsay. 

22 Cf. charmido (Gharmides) and deoharnvido, Plaut. Trin. 977. 

23 The Attic equivalent is dvaxvod^fi. 

24 These passages were discussed in Comic Terminations, Part I, p. 16. 
25 iCf. KoAdffojuai Theopomp. Com. 27, KoXdaerai Plat. Rep. 575 D, Luc. 

Jup. Conf. 18 fin., icoXdowfle Xen. Hell. 1, 7, 19, over against /coXw/ievouj 
Ar. Vesp. 244, the only other instance of the contraction of this form. 
28 Cf. Schweigh&user on Ath. 4, 137 d. 
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from the familiar designations of the different modes in music, e. g. , 
Aiopia-Ti, Av&oti, $pvyurTi, 'Iao-ri, in order to make the newly inven- 
ted mode SuipoBoKwri (from 8o>/doSok«i> ' take bribes '), the only key 
to which Cleon would tune his lyre. For this coinage the poet pre- 
pares us by his previous use of Aiopia-ri (from Bmpa ' bribes ') in vs- 
989. 

p.rjx l Eubul. 23 is formed from p.-/) on the analogy of vai^i from 
vat and of ov^t from ov. 2 ' Kock thinks that Eubulus coined it in 
sport. Similarly vai8ap.S>s adesp. 1086, after the fashion of ovSapos 
and p.rjSap.io's. 

Interjections 

The termination -a£ was coarse and vulgar in interjections as well 
as in nicknames. 28 This was due in part to the feeling in antiquity 
that £ was a harsh and ugly sound. 29 In comedy -a£ was used both 
as a comic extension of interjections already in existence and as a 
formative suffix for the creation of new interjections. The tragic 
exclamation of pain or surprise iravat which is found in nearly a 
score of passages in tragedy was lengthened to ircm-aiaf in Lys. 924, 
Vesp. 235, and in Euripides' satyr-drama Cyclops 153. With 
irairauii Cinesias and old Silenus, both ridiculous figures, give ex- 
pression to their delight upon the (partial) satisfaction of their 
desires. This adaptation of a tragic 30 word to comic uses by the 
addition of the vulgar ending -a£ is worthy of notice. So also 
/?a/?<u sl is lengthened to /8a0aia£ in Ach. 64, 1142, Pac. 248, Lys. 
312, Kan. 63, and Plat. Com. 46, and iaTrarai 32 is extended to 
laTTarauii in Eq. 1, Th. 945. 33 

Other interjections in -a£ are: 

Pop./3d{ Th. 45, coined in imitation of the sound of the servant's 
solemn and pretentious utterance, for the purpose of ridiculing it. 
It is with the even more derisive ejaculation fiop,/ia.\oflop.l3d£, a kind 
of reduplication of the mock-majestic (iop.(i££, that Mnesilochus in- 

27 Bekker Anecd. 108, 14. 

28 See Comic Terminations, Part I, pp. 42 f . 

20 See Philodemus irepl iroLiniarmv in Fleck. Jahrb. Suppl. 17, 239, 
Cicero Orator 1,53, Varro fr. 113, St. Augustine Principia Dialectieae 6 f. 

30 Where irajrat occurs in comedy, viz., Ach. 1214, Lys. 215, PI. 220, 
parody lies near at hand. 

"Achaeus fr. 28 and often in Plato. 

M Eq. 1, Ran. 649, cf. Th. 223. 

33 Most editors retain the MS reading la-mrairatai in Th. 945. 
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terrupts the recitation of Agathon's servant again in vs. 48. Bom- 
bax is found in Plautus in Pseud. 365. 

eipa£ irarai Av. 1258, an exclamation used by Peithetaerus in 
driving Iris away, perhaps like "shoo! shoo!" It is no doubt an 
onomatopoetic invention. eV«£0ey/Mi to-xovs is the comment of the 
scholiast. 

Trof Diph. 96, Menand. 'Era-p. 517 (Koerte), Herondas 7, 114, 
Plaut. M. G. 808, Stich. 772, Ter. Haut. 291, 717, = WXos l x « 
(Hesych. ), "enough!" 

™nrd£ adesp. 1130, "bravo!" See Plato Euthyd. 303 A. 

Euax Plaut. Bacch. 247, 724, Cure. 97, Cas. 835, Men. 127, 
"hurrah! ", a cry of exultation. Found in Plautus only, but de- 
rived no doubt from his Greek sources. 

t7T7ra7rat Eq. 602. to S« 'nnrairai e-rrai£e irapa. to pv7r7ra7rat [Ran. 
1073] tlpr]K<os <Ls lirl iirirwv. eori Se to pvirira.7rat iirifpwvqpA vavriKov 
(scholiast). 

The following imitative expressions may be added here: 

Koai Ran. 209 f. , together with /JpexcKCKel, is an imitation of the 
croaking of frogs. 

ira.Trira.£, 7ra7ra7ra7r7ra£, Nub. 390, 391. i>vop.aroTraroiryrax 8e r/ Aefis 
Kara p.ip.rjO'iv rov t!ov iropSSiv r/X ov - 

Addenda 

iraihuTKa.pi.ov adesp. 25 (Demianczuk). For this multiplication 
of diminutive suffixes see Comic Termin. Part I, pp. 11 f. 

' AcppoSiTapCSiov Plat. Com. 3 (Dem. ), a double diminutive of 
endearment, 3 * the endearment being further emphasized by ykvKv- 
tutov, ' my dearest little Aphrodittikins, my sweetie. ' 

avOptoirdpuov Eupol. 26 (Dem.), a dim. of contempt. 35 Cf. ywat- 
Kapvov Diocl. 11 K. 

TrvyioW Ach. 638. For ' tiptoe ' is substituted ' tiptail, ' and 
that too in the diminutive form. A dim. of mild contempt, used 
in a sportive mood. 

piupo.KvWi.ov Menand. Fab. Incert. II, 33 (Koerte), in ridicule 
and contempt. 

irpLmv Ach. 36 ' Mr. Buyer, ' a character name made from the 
imperative irplm. tovto waiSia KaXarai, says the scholiast, onr6 yap 
rov irplia /5»?/mitos ovopa to wpiuiv, and Hesychius explains irptmv as 
equivalent to ayopat,u>v. 

" See Com. Term. I, 19 f. 
» Ibid. 26 f . 
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tt€u>v (from 7r«os) implied in Yleovi&rjs, 36 Lys. 852, the patronymic 
being formed to resemble the deme-name TLawvfiku. iralla irpos to 

7T£Os, cos aurb Srjpov twos (scholiast). 

KapoWiW Vesp. 1178, from xapoWos. 

Kap.7roA.iW (from Ka/iiru'Xos), the title of comedies of Eubulus and 
Araros; cf. 'AyicvAiW (from dyicuAos), the name of plays of Eubu- 
lus and Alexis. 

Mapi/fias Ach. 702, from the stem of the epic and poetic /tapir™ 
and the nickname-forming suffix -ias, has the meaning of papm-is 
' plunderer, ' ' robber, ' but the appearance of a proper name. It 
is therefore a coined character name with its etymological significa- 
tion emphasized, ' Mr. Graball. ' It is the name of a parasite in 
Eupol. 166 and the name of a dog in CIG. 4, 8185 a. It is not 
found elsewhere. In a similar way Aristophanes plays upon the 
meaning of the familiar name Knio-ias in Ach. 839. 

Sra/xvios Ran. 22, ' Old Beerbarrel,' a character name from 
o-T<£p.vos. See Class. Phil. II, 462. Compare kotv\<ov (from kotvAii 
' cup ') Plut. Anton, ch. 18 fin., nickname of the toper Varius. 

SaTvptas (from SaVupos) the title of a comedy of Anaxandrides. 

/Mo-Tiyuis Eq. 1228, Ran. 501, Lys. 1240, Philem. 145, Diph. 
97, Menand. 'EirtTp. 573, lap. 109, Ityuicap. 134, KoA. 83 (Koer- 
te), Hipparch. 1, Philippid. 9, adesp. 487 (Ko.), adesp. 15 
(Dem.), monost. 365 (Mein. ), = ooBAos 6 &' apaprr/pa pao-Ti£6- 
pevos (Suidas). Found also in Soph. fr. 306, Plat. Gorg. 524 C, 
Dem. 20, 131, Theophr. Char. 28. 

o-T<.ypja.Tias Lys. 331, Cratin. 333, Hermipp. 63, Eupol. 159, 
276. 37 oi oe o-Ti^o/tevot o-Tiyparuu ko! oriywes, uxrirep ol pao-ri.yovp.evoi 
pao-riyuu, Poll. 3, 79, cf. Eust. 1542, 48. tfevoooriypxiTuis is the 
name of a play of Nicostratus. Naevius has a comedy called 
Stig matias. 

XijparuK 38 Ran. 494 is explained by Suidas with the words <t>po- 

vrjpaTia.s, peya\6<ppu>v, yewdSas. 

Tdpyao-os Ach. 1131, formed from yopyds, which underlies Topyul, 
in order to refer to the image of the Gorgon on Lamachus' shield. 
It is made with the name-forming suffix 3> seen in 'Iir7rao-os, Aapao-os, 

36 This reading is derived from the scholium. 

37 It occurs also in Asius 1, Xen. Hell. 5, 3, 24. 

"The reading found in a scholium and in Suidas (cf. also Hesych. 
and Phot.) in preference to the verlb-form \rniartqx in the MS8. 

s "Cf. Fick u. Bechtel, Griech. Personennamen, S. 23. Topyatrot occurs 
in Paus. 4, 3, 10; 4, 30, 3, used seriously as a proper name. 
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n^yao-os, Y E\ao-os, "Epatros, Ntxao-os. For Aristophanes' fondness 
for this form of expression Aapaxov tov Topydo-ov, compare Aiovuo-os 
uios STap-viou Kan. 22, 'Avrt'juax 01 ' tov ^axaSos Ach. 1150, irarpos 
Kanrtou Vesp. 151, tov St'XXou 325, cf. 1267, and see Hermipp. 42, 
Phryn. Com. 53. 

Ku/JoWos Plat. Com. 174 is formed like rdpyao-os. Kv/3Sao-os 
from xu/SSa (kvb-t<o) and AdpoW *° from \op8os are obscene names of 
opposite meaning, coined by Plato. 

' Av6pa.Kv\\os conj. Ach. 612, a character name made up of 
avOpai ' charcoal ' and the ending -uXXos used as a name-forming 
suffix. 41 It is very appropriate to the context. Anthrax is a cook 
in Plautus' Aulularia. 

dSopaXC&r^ Alcae. Com. 37, Alcae. Lyr. 150 Bergk («8os, p,^\ov) 
' son of a rouge pot, ' epeuflo/tevos S^AaSj) KopiK<aT€pov. See Bergk on 
Alcae. Lyr. fr. 150, who compares peflopxzAiS?^ and iSo/«iXt8ijs, The 
word was probably employed by the lyric poet Alcaeus rather than 
by the comic poet of the same name. 

o-aTi5pa adesp. 1374, used of a courtesan, is the feminine of 
o-aTupos in the sense of a lewd and lustful fellow, hence a ' she- 
satyr,' 'satyress.' Cf. Silena ac satura in Lucret. 4, 1169. 

dvSpiKds Anaxandrid. 1 (Dem.). See A. J. P. XXXI, 436-41, 
especially 440. 

dpio-TijTtKos conj. Eupol. 7. (Dem.). See A. J. P. XXXI, 441. 

AoyicrnKos Menand. 'E7iTrp. 541 (Koerte). An adjective ending 
in -ikos is fitting in the mouth of this slave (Onesimus) turned 
philosopher. Note his Epicurean philosophy and other moralizing, 
pretentiously set forth immediately afterwards (vss. 544 f. ). It is 
Onesimus too who uses cujtikos (or towoo-tikos ) 340, irpovo^TiKos 344, 
and Tapa[KTi]Kws 361. With one exception, Tpayucds 585, he em- 
ploys all the forms in -ikos that are found in this play. 

fl-pooWo-Tcpos adesp. 1124 K. See A. J. P. XXXIX, 183. 

Charles W. Pbpplek. 
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